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Rules  change  attempted  in  House  and  Senate.  Attempt  to  decrease  power  of  Rules 
Committee  and  to  end  filibuster  fails. 

FCNL  testifies  in  Oil  for  Education  Hearings.  Submerged  Lands  Bill  soon  to 
reach  floor  of  both  Houses. 

Hearings  on  Bricker  Resolution  concluding. 

Indian  Legislation  before  Congress. 


RULES  CHANGE  IN  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  DEFEATED 

The  first  major  legislative  issue  of  the  83rd  Congress  was  the  attempted  change  of  rules  in 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate.  The  move  for  liberalization  -  in  the 
House  to  decrease  the  power  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  block  legislation,  and  in  the  Senate 
to  outlaw  the  filibuster  -  failed  in  both  Houses. 

In  the  House,  the  change  involved  the  power  of  the  12  member  Rules  Comaittee  over  reporting 
bills  to  the  floor  for  debate,  and  scheduling  time  for  that  debate.  Congressman  Herman  P, 
Eberharter  (Dem.,Pa.)  had  announced  that  he  would  propose  re-adopting  the  rules  of  the  8lst 
i  Congress,  which  had  provided  that  the  Chairman  of  a  committee  could  bring  directly  to  the 
I  floor  of  the  House  a  bill  which  his  conmittee  had  reported  out,  if  the  Rules  Connnittee  failed 
to  do  so  after  a  period  of  21  days.  During  the  two  years  of  its  operation,  this  provision 
had  enabled  eight  pieces  of  legislation,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  considered,  to 
be  brought  to  the  floor. 

Representative  Leo  Allen  (Rep,,  Ill.),  the  new  Chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
blocked  Eberharter »s  attempt  by  introducing  a  resolution  to  establish  the  rules  of  the  82nd 
;  Congress  for  the  83rd  Congress,  which  was  passed,  without  debate,  by  a  voice  vote  on  Janu- 
siry  3*  Under  these  provisions,  the  Rules  Committee  has  final  authority  in  reporting  a  bill 
and  can  thwart  legislation  indefinitely.  However,  Congressman  Eberharter  asked  Speaker 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.  if  rules  could  be  amended  during  the  83rd  Congress,  and  Martin  replied 
that  the  rules  of  the  House  '*are  always  subject  to  change  at  the  will  of  the  House,"  Since 
a  rules  change  proposal  would  have  to  be  released  by  tlie  very  Rules  Committee  whose  power 
it  would  hamper,  chances  for  liberalization  of  House  rules  are  not  very  hopeful. 

Attempt  to  End  Filibuster  in  Senate 

j  In  an  attempt  to  outlaw  the  filibuster  in  the  Senate,  a  group  of  Senators  led  by  Irving  M. 

Ives  (Rep,,N,Y.)  and  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (Dem.,N.M.)  made  a  motion  in  the  Senate  on  January 
i  7  to  ^opt  new  rules.  These  Senators  contended  that  the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body, 

I  as  it  has  been  historically  regarded,  and  that  it  is  therefore  constitutional  to  consider  a 
*  new  set  of  rules  at  the  beginning  of  any  newly  elected  Congress.  It  was  the  intention  of 
I  this  group  to  revise  Senate  Rule  22,  which  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  Senators  to 
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limit  debate  (and  enables  a  few  Senators  to  thwart  legislation  as  long  as  they  are  physical¬ 
ly  able  to  carry  on  discussion),  so  that  a  simple  majority  could  shut  off  a  filibuster. 

With  the  present  Rule  22,  thirty-two  Senators  can  prevent  a  debate  and  sustain  a  filibuster. 
Senator  Anderson  proposed  the  rules  change,  but  Senator  Taft  (Rep,, Ohio)  made  a  motion  to 
table  the  proposal,  defining  the  issue  as  a  Constitutional  one:  ’',,it  is  not  a  question  of 
civil  rights;  it  is  a  question  of  whether  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body,”  He  called  for 
a  roll  call  vote  on  the  motion  to  table,  irtiich  resulted  in  a  vote  of  70-21  in  favor  of  his 
motion.  Senators  who  voted  against  tabling  the  motion  were: 

Anderson  (Dem.,N.M.)  Symington  (Dem, ,Mo.)  Kilgore  (Dem, ,W,Va,) 

Douglas  (Dem., Ill,)  Humphrey  (Dem., Minn,)  Neely  (Dem,,W.Va,) 

Duff  (Rep., Pa.)  Htint  (Dem.,Wyo.)  Kuchel  (Rep,, Calif ,) 

Green  (Dem.,R.I.)  Ives  (Rep.,N.Y.)  Mansfield  (Dem., Mont.) 

Pastore  (Dem.,R.I.)  Lehman  (Rep,,N.I.)  Murray  (Dem., Mont.) 

Hendrickson  (Rep.,N.J.)  Jackson  (Dem.,Wash.)  Morse  (lnd.,0re.) 

Hennings  (Dem. , Mo.)  Kennedy  (Dem. , Mass.)  Tobey  (Rep.,N.H.) 

Several  Senators  who  actually  favored  a  change  in  the  rules  voted  for  the  motion  to  table 
because  they  agreed  with  Senator  Taft’s  contention  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body. 

Senator  William  E.  Jenner  (Rep,,Ind.)  introduced  a  resolution  on  January  7,  S. Res, 20,  which 
would  permit  limitation  of  debate  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Senators  present  at  the  particular 
session,  with  a  five-day  interval  between  the  time  the  cloture  petition  is  filed  and  the  time 
it  could  be  voted  on.  Since  this  resolution  itself  could  be  filibustered,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  this  or  any  liberalization  of  the  cloture  rule  could  be  passed  over  the 
traditional  objections  of  Southern  Senators  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

FCNL  TESTIFIES  IN  "OIL  FOR  EDUCATION"  HEARINGS 

Samuel  R.  Levering,  of  Ararat,  Virginia,  a  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Friends  Committee,  testified 
on  behalf  of  the  FCNL  at  the  Senate  Hearings  on  the  Hill  Amendment  ("Oil  for  Education" 
Amendment  on  February  23rd.  Mrs,  Samuel  Levering  is  scheduled  to  testify  on  March  Sth  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the  same  issue.  (Some  of  the  legal  and  constitutional 
issues  were  summarized  in  a  previous  Newsletter,  No.  108.)  Samuel  Levering  stressed  the 
deficiencies  of  educational  facilities  in  his  own  area  and  made  an  ardent  plea  for  using  the 
revenues  from  the  submerged  oil  resources  beyond  the  low  tide  line  to  meet  our  country’s 
educational  needs.  The  Hill  Amendment  is  sponsored  by  22  Senators. 

One  of  the  most  able  and  effective  pieces  of  testimony  to  be  given  at  the  Hearings  was  the 
statement  made  by  John  K.  Norton,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Administration  at 
Columbia  University.  Dr.  Norton  said,  in  the  course  of  his  testimony: 

"The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have  good  education  for  everybody  this  country  today. 

If  I  were  to  make  the  best  estimate  I  could  -  and  this  on  the  basis  of  over  thirty 
years  of  very  careful  study  and  intimate  association  with  public  education  in  this 
country  -  I  think  I  would  say  that  we  have  about  a  $0  per  cent  educational  system 
in  the  products  itte  turning  out,  and  in  the  support  which  it  receives  today. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the  total  tax  bill  today,  education  takes  8  cents 
out  of  every  tax  dollar  as  compared  with  l6  cents  in  1939.  There  have  been  three 
studies  made  of  ^he  cost  to  have  100  per  cent  efficiency  in  education  advocatedTby 
different  agencies,  and  their  estimates  range  from  about  65  per  cent  to  100  per” cent 
increase  if  we  are  going  to  give  everybody,  at  least  a  reasonable  minimum  of  education 
and  our  top  talent  all  the  education  that  they  should  have  and  are  able  to  take... If 
you  included  college  education,  it  would  be  somewhere  around  a  total  of  $12  billicxi 
or  a  little  more," 

Senator  Lister  Hill’s  office  reports  that  the  idea  of  "oil  for  the  lamps  of  education"  is 
gradually  taking  hold  of  the  imagination  of  people  throughout  the  country.  He  is  receiving 
many  requests  for  information  and  facts  to  bo  used  in  public  discussions  and  newspaper 


articles.  People  are  gradually  becoming  aware  of  the  vast  needs  of  education,  and  the  great 
possibilities  opened  if  these  resources,  declca*ed  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  in  the  Public 
Domain,  were  to  be  devoted  to  those  needs.  The  whole  issue  of  the  ownership  of  submerged 
lands  will  be  coming  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  both  very  soon,  and  a  prolonged 
debate  is  expected.  If  you  are  concerned  that  the  income  from  these  resources  should  be 
used  to  aid  in  the  education  of  America's  greatest  asset,  her  children,  then  write  to  your 
Senators  and  Congressmen  now,  asking  them  to  support  "oil  for  education"  in  debate  and  in 
voting. 

HEARINGS  ON  BRICKER  RESOLUTION  NOW  IN  PROGRESS 

The  first  three  days  of  hearings  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  on  the  Bricker  Resolu¬ 
tion,  were  held  on  February  18,  2U,  and  25.  The  Hearings  were  recessed  until  March  U,  the 
last  day  for  witnesses  to  appear,  according  to  the  Committee.  To  date,  twenty-two  witnesses 
have  been  heard,  of  whom  17  favored  the  resolution  and  five  opposed  it.  The  whole  tone  of 
the  hearings  has  been  hostile  to  those  who  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  this  resolution, 
and  a  great  deal  of  time  has  been  devoted  to  providing  a  sounding  board  for  attacks  on  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  organizations. 

The  Bricker  Resolution  (S.J.Res.l)  proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  "relative  to  the 
making  of  treaties  and  executive  agreements,"  It  specifies,  among  other  things,  that  portions 
of  treaties  which  abridge  Constitutional  rights  shall  not  be  in  effect;  that  no  treaty  shall 
give  an  international  body  the  power  to  control  or  supervise  United  States  citizens;  that 
a  treaty  shall  only  become  effective  as  internal  law  in  the  United  States  after  Congressional 
action;  that  executive  agreements  shall  be  subject  to  limitations  imposed  on  treaties.  In 
order  for  the  Bricker  Resolution  to  become  law,  should  it  pass  Congress,  it  would  have  to 
be  ratified  by  thirty-six  states. 

In  regard  to  the  problem  of  bad  treaties,  one  witness  testifying  against  the  bill  said: 

"The  solution  is,  if  there  are  bad  treaties,  to  refuse  to  ratify  them  and  to  adopt  vigilance 
in  seeing  that  they  are  not  even  signed  in  the  first  place,"  A  major  question  in  regard 
to  the  resolution  is  what  hampering  effect  it  would  have  in  meeting  opportunities  of 
the  United  States  in  developing  the  United  Nations  into  a  more  effective  agency  for  peace 
and  disarmament,  or  in  adopting  covenants  and  treaties  in  the  field  of  human  rights  and 
human  welfare. 

This  resolution  cannot  be  considered  as  either  all  bad  or  all  good.  However,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  net  effect,  if  it  became  law,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  U  N 
and  the  preservation  of  peace.  If  you  are  concerned  about  the  Bricker  Resolution,  write  to 
your  Senators  and  Congressmen  now. 

INDIAN  LEGISLATION  BEFORE  CONGRESS 

Among  Indian  bills  which  wo  believe  deserve  your  support  are  those  which  seek  to  remove 
economic  disabilities,  ‘  One  group  of  these  would  give  to  certain  tribes  title  to  lands  which 
they  now  use  under  executive  order.  Given  good  title  to  these  lands,  the  tribe  could  make 
investments  to  improve  them.  This  is  a  form  of  rehabilitation  plan  that  requires  no  output 
of  money  by  the  government.  They  are:  H.R.  lOU  (Standing  Rock  Sioux);  S.  I6I4  (Black  Feet); 
H.R.  1551  (Minnesota  Chippewa);  H.R.  I83U  (Lake  Superior  Chippewa);  H.R.  2130  (Bad  River 
Band,  Lake  Superior  Chippewa);  S.  1013  (Stockbridge-Munsee) .  H.R.  l55l  and  H.R.  I83U  are 
scheduled  for  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  March  11, 

1953. 

Bills  that  would  take  lands  from  the  Indians  should-  be  opposed.  Two  perennials  are  among 
this  year's  crop:  S.2  (UcCarran,Nev.)  would  force  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indians  to  sell  part  of 
their  reservation  to  squatters  who  have  been  ordered  to  move  by  federal  court,  S.  329 
(Butler,  Neb.)  would  wipe  out  certain  reservations  in -Alaska  which  were  created  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  based  on  the  native  need  for  protection,  and  one  which  was  based  on  the 
native  proof  of  ownership  of  the  land.  It  would  repeal  the  Secretary's  right  to  create 
further  reservations. 
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Several  bills  sponsored  by  Senator  Butler  (Neb.)  should  be  opposed  because  they  -would  create 
more  problems  and  inequities  than  they  would  erase.  These  are  S.J.Res.  k  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  deleting  the  language  on  which  federal  power  in  Indian 
affairs  is  based;  S.  355  setting  up  a  court  procedure  similar  to  naturalization  under  which 
Indians  would  apply  for  competency  after  which  they  would  lose  certain  Indian  rights;  and 
S.  330  di-vriding  all  tribal  moneys  among  members  of  the  tribe  (thereby  putting  the  tribes 
out  of  business.) 

A  bill  to  be  closely  watched  is  H.R.  1921  (Dewart,  Mont.)  This  one  offers  a  plan  for 
settling  native  possessory  rights  in  Alaska  through  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  claims  could 
be  settled  under  the  law  -which  S.  329  would  repeal.  If  this  method  is  to  be  scrapped  and 
a  new  method  substituted,  native  rights  must  be  protected.  Details  of  H.R.  1921  must  be 
carefully  studied  and  certain  revisions  made  to  this  end. 

(This  and  future  material  on  Indian  Legislation  is  prepared  by  Mrs,  Frances 
Horn,  a  Washington,  D.C,  attorney,  ydio  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
Indian  affairs,) 


Coming  Events:  FCNL  National  Conference,  Marjorie  Webster  Junior  College,  Washington 
D.C,,  June  13-16,  1953. 

National  Ci-vil  Liberties  Clearing  House  Fifth  Annual  Conference, 

Hotel  2UOO,  Washington,  D,C.,  March  19-20,  Let  us  know  if  you  would 
like  to  attend. 

Under  separate  covert  1953  FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy.  Please  send  us  your 
comments.  Order  additional  copies  to  put  in  hands  of  each  family  in 
your  meeting  or  study  group,  $7.50  per  hundred,  1952  in  Retrospect. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  services  and  leadership  your  Commitiee  has  tried 
to  provide.  A  Better  Life  Through  Point  U»  A  brief  resume  of  our 
nation's  program  to  help  others  help  themselves  through  the  eyes  of  the 
foreign  correspondents  of  the  New  York  Times  and  inserted  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  by  Representative  Charles  R.  Howell  of  New  Jersey, 
Legislative  Action  Sheet.  A  discussion  of  the  Bricker  Resolution  and  the 
Oil  for  Education  Amendment,  and  suggestions  for  action. 

You  soon  will  receive  the  new  Register  Christian  Opinion,  lists  of  Representatives, 
Senators  and  Committee  assignments  of  the  83rd  Congress,  published  by 
the  Board  on  World  Peace  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

(Research  on  this  Newsletter  by  Betty  Ann  Hershberger  and  Marilyn  Joslin) 
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FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

104  C  Street,  N.E.  Washington  2,  D.  C.  Telephone:  Lincoln  7—4343 


STATEMENT  ON  LEGISLATIVE  POLICY  FOR  1953-4 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Friends  G>mmittee  on  National  Legisla¬ 
tion  is  to  assist  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friepds  and 
like-minded  citizens  to  contribute  effectively  in  the  process  of 
shaping  some  of  the  important  decisions  by  Congress  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Friends  are  concerned  today,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  that 
government  shall  act  wisely  and  justly  in  furtherance  of  the  well¬ 
being  of  all  people  toward  the  creation  of  a  true  world  community, 
and  for  the  elimination  of  the  institution  of  war  and  militarism.  The 
Committee  attempts  to  explore  with  members  of  Congress  the  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  solved,  and  endeavors  to  win  the  assent  of  reasonable 
minds  in  achieving  the  objectives  sought. 

A  MESSAGE  TO  ALL  MEN  EVERYWHERE 

The  Christian  faith,  which  we  believe  is  the  hape  of  our  troubled  world,  is  o  revolutionary 
faith.  It  is  rooted  in  inward  experience,  but,  wherever  it  Is  genuine,  it  leads  to  radical 
changes  in  ways  in  which  men  live  and  act.  We  rejoice  in  the  movements,  appearing  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  at  once,  which  are  inspired  by  the  desire  for  social  justice,  equal 
rights  for  all  races  and  the  dignity  of  the  individuol  person.  These  changes  can  neither  be 
ochieved  nor  prevented  by  war.  War  leads  to  a  vicious  circle  of  hatred,  oppression,  sub¬ 
versive  movements,  fal  se  propaganda,  rearmament,  and  new  wars. 

We  coll  upon  peoples  everywhere  to  break  this  vicious  circle,  to  behave  as  nations  with  the 
I  some  decency  as  they  would  behave  os  men  and  brothers. 


LET  US  JOIN  TOGETHER  throughout  the  world  to  grow  more  food,  to  heal  and  prevent  dis¬ 
ease,  to  conserve  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  good  earth  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
comfort  of  mon’s  distress.  These  are  among  the  tasks  to  which,  in  humility  for  our  shore  in 
the  world's  shame,  ond  in  faith  in  the  power  of  love,  we  call  our  own  Society  and  all  men 
and  nations  everywhere. 

(This  message  wos  printed  and  distributed  in  English,  French,  Spanish, 

Russian  ond  Chinese). 

A  MESSAGE  TO  ALL  FRIENDS 

We  believe  the  responsibility  Is  laid  upon  each  individual  Friend  in  our  world  family,  to 
make  a  new  "holy  experiment"  in  practical  living.  Our  vocation  may  find  Its  chief  emphas¬ 
is  In  our  Meetings  for  worship;  in  living  a  better  fomlly  life;  in  re-thinking  our  personal 
standards  of  comfort  ond  possessions;  in  working  for  peace  in  the pol Itical  sphere  or  In  the 
fields  of  economic  or  racial  conflict,  or  in  the  day  to  day  contacts  of  all  of  us.  We  must 
each  begin  just  where  we  are. 

In  our  common  worship  may  we  catch  the  fire  of  Christ's  spirit,  driving  us  forth  in  his 
service.  If  that  fire  is  burning  In  our  hearts  there  is  no  place  for  tired  resignation  on  the 
one  hand,  or  for  a  contentious  spirit,  even  in  a  good  cause,  on  the  ether.  We  Friends  are 
called  to  re-offlrm  our  testimony  for  peace  and  to  work  for  the  abolition  of  the  sin  of  war  in 
every  passible  way  open  to  us. 

For  our  Peace  Testimony  is  much  more  than  our  special  attitude  to  world  affairs;  it  ex¬ 
presses  our  vision  of  the  whole  Christian  way  of  life;  it  Is  our  way  of  living  in  this  world, 
of  looking  at  this  world  and  of  changing  this  world.  Only  when  the  seeds  of  war  —  pride, 
love  of  prestige  and  the  lust  for  power  ond  possessions  —  have  been  purged  from  our  person¬ 
al  and  corporate  ways  of  living;  only  when  we  con  meet  all  men  as  their  friends  in  a  spirit 
of  caring  and  sharing,  can  we  call  upon  others  to  tread  the  some  path. 

(The  above  statements  are  from  the  Friends  World  Conference,  held  ot  Oxford,  England, 
July  28-August  5,  1952.) 
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THE  WORLD  COMMUNITY 


CONDITIONS  ENDANGERING  PEACE  >  ANALYSIS 

In  the  political  and  economic  realm,  the  following  conditions  may  lead  the 
world  to  war,  unless  overcome  by  intelligent  acts  in  the  Christian  spirit  of 
brotherhood. 

1.  The  Power  Struggle 

Two  giant  political  power  groups  confront  each  other  —  the  "people’s" 
democracies  of  the  East  and  the  "classical"  democracies  of  the  West. 
Each  seeks  strategic  position,  influence  and  control.  Each  seeks  allies. 
And  each  seeks  security  through  atomic  and  other  armaments.  The  net 
result  is  that  suspicion,  fear  and  distrust  dominate  not  only  the  council 
tables  of  diplomocy  but  the  minds  and  hearts  of  people  as  well.  Such  a 
climate  of  opinion  has  made  the  work  of  governments  extremely  difficult  in 
securing  agreements.  Korea,  Germany,  Austria,  China  and  Formosa,  Indo* 
China,  Iran  and  several  areas  in  Africa  are  focal  points  in  the  power  con* 
flict  and  revolutionary  struggle  where  a  spark  could  set  off  worldwide 
conflagration. 

2.  People  in  Revolt 

Two-thirds  of  the  world’s  people  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  still  deprived  of 
the  kind  of  individual  liberty  which  motivated  and  characterized  the 
French  and  American  revolutions  of  the  late  18th  century.  Neither  do 
their  living  standards  reflect  the  advances  of  modern  science  and  industri¬ 
al  revolution.  These  peoples  now  are  in  revolt  against  starvation,  dis¬ 
ease  and  ignorance. 

The  crucial  question  before  us  is:  How  is  this  world  revolution  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  —  by  violence  or  by  processes  of  peaceful  change;  through  demo¬ 
cratic  or  totalitarian  methods?  Will  it  bring  human  liberty  or  human 
enslavement? 

3.  Man-made  Barriers 

The  opportunity  to  migrate  and  the  movement  of  persons  are  sharply  re¬ 
stricted.  Tariff  barriers,  currency  and  exchange  restrictions,  quotas,  and 
embargoes  operate  to  limit  the  flow  of  goods  between  nations.  Countries 
unable  to  export  cannot  pay  for  their  needed  imports.  These  restrictions 
tend  to  depress  living  standards  for  most  people  and  result  in  efforts  to 
achieve  economic  security  by  coercive  or  military  methods. 


These  global  conditions  endangering  peace  can  only  be  overcome 
by  an  effort  that  is  global.  There  is  no  real  alternative  to  the 
arms  race,  to  the  aspirations  of  under-privileged  peoples,  to  the 
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cold  war,  and  to  the  perennial  problem  of  peaceful  change,  ex* 
cept  on  a  world>wide  basis.  In  our  time  our  community  has 
ber.ome  the  world. 

••LET  US  JOIN  TOGETHER.  .  -  RECOMMENDED  ACTION 

.  To  Support  and  Develop  the  United  Nations 

The  United  Nations  is  the  agency  in  being  for  this  task  of  achieving  world 
nde  peace.  It  deserves  our  understanding  as  well  as  our  political,  finan- 
:ial,  and  moral  support.  Membership  should  include  all  nations  willing  to 
iubscribe  to  the  obligations  of  the  Charter. 

i/here  present  powers  are  adequate  they  should  be  used;  where  inade- 
quote,  additional  power  should  be  given  with  all  the  safeguards  wisdom 
can  devise. 

In  1955  the  question  of  calling  a  review  conference  to  revise  the  United 
hlations  Charter  is  to  be  on  the  agendo  of  the  United  Nations  Assembly. 
The  conference  will  be  held  if  a  majority  of  the  Assembly  and  any  seven 
of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  vote  favorably.  It  is  now  that 
work  must  begin  for  this  vital  assignment. 

The  Congress,  the  Administration,  and  the  American  people  should  study 
the  needed  revisions  of  the  United  Notions  in  the  light  of  inadequacies 
revealed  in  its  organization  and  operation  to  date.  The  study  should  in* 
elude  the  changes  needed  both  in  the  Charter  and  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  transform  the  United  Nations  into  a  limited  world 
federation  with  dependable  revenue,  capable  of  achieving  and  carrying  out 
world  disarmament. 

We  oppose  any  effort  to  limit  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  United 
States  government  toward  the  negotiation  of  treaties  designed  to  imple* 
ment  the  proposed  Covenant  of  Human  Rights. 

2.  To  Disarm  under  Enhrceable  Low 

Disarmament  under  enforceable  law  is  the  constructive  alternative  to  the 
suicidal  arms  race.  This  would  require  universal  disarmament  of  nations 
down  to  internal  policing  levels,  through  agreed*upon  stages,  with  effec* 
tive  supervision,  inspection  and  enforcement. 

The  United  Nations  should  have  power  to  supervise  a  universal  program  of 
disarmament;  to  administer  effective  inspection  anywhere  as  insurance 
against  the  rearmament  of  any  nation;  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  or 
possession  of  weapons  not  required  for  internal  policing;  to  apprehend  and 
bring  to  trial,  in  world  courts,  individuals  or  groups  who  violate  world  low 
in  respect  to  monufacture  of  illegal  weapons  or  who  violate  other  provi* 
sions  for  a  disarmed  world.  These  provisions  are  important  because,  if 
not  properly  handled,  the  first  violation  could  destroy  the  whole  disarma* 
ment  program  and  the  peace  also. 


Such  a  program  on  the  port  of  the  United  Nations  would  involve  a  progres* 
sive  change  from  the  current  concept  of  collective  security.  The  emphas¬ 
is  would  rather  be  on  preventing  preparation  for  aggression  by  means  of 
general  disarmament,  with  enforcement  under  law  primarily  on  individuals 
rather  than  by  armed  action  against  armed  nation  states. 

Though  we  recognize  with  appreciation  the  efforts  made  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  agreements  looking  toward  gen¬ 
eral  disarmament,  we  believe  that  Congress  should  encourage  a  stronger 
initiative  and  more  flexible  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in 
seeking  world  disarmament.  Personnel  and  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
State  should  be  expanded  in  that  direction. 

3.  To  Half  Militarization  of  the  United  States 

We  deplore  reliance  upon  military  strength  and  military  alliances  instead 
of  the  power  of  right  and  the  reign  of  law.  Fifty  billion  dollars  for  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures  with  alt  the  attendant  threats  to  the  security  of  other 
nations  through  the  development  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs,  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  adopt  universal  military  training  here  as  well  as  the  maintenance 
of  air  bases  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  increasing  military  influence  in 
our  schools,  colleges  and  scientific  research  institutions  —  all  these  are 
further  indications  of  a  change  of  emphasis  from  mediation,  negotiation 
and  diplomacy  to  an  increasing  reliance  upon  force  or  threat  of  force  for 
settling  differences  with  other  nations. 

We  reiterate  our  determined  opposition  to  universal  military  training,  to 
any  form  of  universal  military  service,  and  to  the  Selective  Service  Sys¬ 
tem.  We  view  with  apprehension  the  growing  dependence  upon  armaments 
for  achieving  full  employment.  We  encourage  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Department  of  Labor,  business  and  labor  organizations  to  in¬ 
tensify  their  studies  devoted  to  the  complex  problems  of  conversion  to  an 
economy  based  upon  production  for  civilian  needs. 

4 .  To  Mediate,  Conciliate  and  Settle  Disputes 

The  primary  function  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  transfer  the  settlement  of 
disputes  from  the  battlefield  to  the  processes  of  discussion,  mediation, 
arbitration,  conciliation,  ond  eventually  law.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties, 
persistent  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  Korea  and  Indo-China.  This  will  probably  require  a  greater  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  on  the  port  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Peaples  Government  of  China  to  explore  a  broad  political  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  Far  East.  Such  a  settlement  will  probably  include  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  membership  of  the  Peoples  Government  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations,  as  well  as  the  question  of  the  future  of  Formosa,  and  the  rearma¬ 
ment  of  Japan. 
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The  United  States  should  support  to  the  full  the  United  Nations  mediators' 
efforts  to  achieve  a  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  dispute  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  and  attempts  to  solve  situations  in  Iran,  lndo>China,  the  Middle 
East,  Tunisia,  Kenya,  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere  that  threaten  the 
peace. 

We  urge  an  unrelenting  search  for  a  political  settlement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  light  of  the  present  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  government  and  the  philosophy  of  communism,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  agreement  are  very  great.  But  we  utterly  deny  that  wars  are  in¬ 
evitable  or  that  any  peoples  must  be  our  enemy.  The  answer  to  totalitari¬ 
anism  is  not  to  copy  its  ruthlessness,  nor  its  emphasis  on  military  force, 
nor  its  control  over  the  individual  by  the  garrison  state.  Nor  is  the  answer 
to  be  found  in  more  guns,  fighting  ships  or  men.  It  must  be  demonstrated 
effectively  that  more  is  to  be  achieved  by  peaceful  procedure  than  by  re¬ 
sort  to  conquest  and  war.  Peace  will  be  built  by  overt  acts  of  friendship 
and  a  willingness  to  explore  in  good  faith  recommendations  directed  to¬ 
ward  easing  tension.  The  building  of  peace  also  presupposes  sympathy 
and  understanding,  and  the  belief  in,  and  the  practice  of,  a  common  stand¬ 
ard  of  values  for  all  peoples.  Progress  toward  a  settlement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  require  patient,  persistent  negoti¬ 
ation,  diplomacy  of  the  highest  order,  and  courageous  and  humble  moral 
leadership. 

5.  To  Meet  Human  Needs 

We  call  for  a  bold  world  program  of  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance 
to  combat  hunger,  disease  and  illiteracy  to  be  channeled  mainly  through 
the  United  Nations.  Such  a  program  should  be  divorced  from  military  and 
strategic  considerations.  During  the  last  three  years  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  have  made  only  a  beginning  in  the  technical  as¬ 
sistance  field. 

We  advocate  the  establishment  of  an  International  Development  Authority 
under  the  United  Nations  charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  world  de¬ 
velopment  toward  overcoming  starvation,  preventable  disease  and  illiter¬ 
acy,  and  toward  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  disadvantaged  peoples. 
Such  a  program  requires  adequate  financing.  Thus  we  look  forward  to  the 
working  out  of  the  plans  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  low  interest  long  term  International  Loon  Fund  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Finance  Corporation,  both  of  which  will  bring  economic  aid  to  the 
areas  needing  development.  Increased  funds  are  needed  now  for  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  for  the  World  Health  Organization  and  other 
U  N  agencies. 

6 .  To  Remove  Restrictions  upon  Trade 

As;a  minimum,  we  urge  the  United  States  Congress  to  extend  the  Reciproc¬ 
al  Trade  Program  beyond  its  expiration  date  of  June,  1953.  In  addition, 
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we  favor  the  further  reduction  of  tariffs  and  removal  of  other  restrictive 
trade  barriers.  With  nations  that  are  economically  developed,  we  should 
heed  in  so  far  as  possible  their  pleas  of  “trade,  not  aid."  Underdevelop* 
ed  areas,  on  the  other  hand  —  although  they  will  also  benefit  from  a  reduc* 
tion  in  trade  restriction  —  will  continue  to  need  large  sums  in  economic 
aid  and  technical  assistance.  Reducing  trade  barriers  is  a  world  problem. 

The  proposed  International  Trade  Organization,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  as  well  as  regional  efforts  such  as  the  Schumann  Plan 
for  a  European  G>al  and  Steel  Authority  deserve  strong  support. 

7.  To  Promote  Self-Govomment  and  the  End  of  Colonialism 

We  support  United  Nations'  efforts  toward  self*government  of  dependent 
peoples  through  the  Trusteeship  Council  with  the  participation  of  the 
peoples  involved.  The  United  States  should  encourage  the  genuine  as* 
pirations  of  other  peoples  for  self*government  and  should  assist  in  the 
education  of  leaders  from  these  areas. 

8.  To  Outlaw  Genocide 

We  urge  the  prompt  ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the  Conven* 
tion  on  Genocide.  This  is  designed  to  make  illegal  the  mass  elimination 
of  a  national,  ethnic,  racial  or  religious  group. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMUNITY 

The  world  is  an  inter*dependent  community.  It  is  not  enough  for  those 
with  religious  motivation  to  propose  plans  for  world  peace  that  are  ex* 
pressed  in  terms  of  international  arrangements  and  relationships  without, 
at  the  same  time,  assuming  responsibility  for  the  kind  of  national  com* 
munity  that  would  advance  the  cause  of  peace.  Furthermore,  the  basic 
beliefs  which  we  hold  regarding  the  dignity  of  individual  persons  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  call  for  the  establishment  of  social  and  economic 
justice  within  our  national  borders  as  well  as  among  nations  of  the  world. 

Two  fundamental  values  for  which  human  beings  everywhere  strive  are 
freedom  and  security.  No  framework  of  government  or  structure  of  econom* 
ic  life  can  disregard  these  basic  impulses.  The  chief  task  of  any  nation* 
al  community  is  to  create  the  kind  of  political,  social  and  economic  condi* 
tions  which  will  enable  man  to  realize  the  basic  needs  of  his  nature. 

L  POLITICAL  FREEDOM 

We  reaffirm  our  devotion  to  those  constitutional  safeguards  of 
human  dignity  which  have  distinguished  our  government;  mainte* 
nance  of  these  principles  is  at  the  center  of  the  world  struggle 
today.  Friends  have  always  been  concerned  to  strengthen  the 
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freedoms  which  insure  man’s  dignity  and  preserve  his  integrity. 

Man’s  growth  and  creativity  are  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of 
these  basic  liberties  —  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  belief; 
freedom  of  movement,  association  and  assembly;  freedom  of 
speech  and  press;  and  freedom  of  mind  meeting  mind  in  the 
search  for  truth. 

"LET  US  JOIN  TOGETHER.  .  .’’ 

1.  To  Revise  our  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Laws 

The  opportunities  for  immigration  legislation  are  two*fold.  First,  the  im¬ 
mediate  task  is  to  help  resettle  those  uprooted  people  who  have  lost  their 
homes  because  of  war  or  the  aftermath  of  war,  and  to  offer  a  new  chance 
in  the  United  States  for  a  maximum  share  of  the  victims  of  war  or  oppres¬ 
sion.  This  includes  full  financial  and  political  support  for  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  for  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  to  aid  and  resettle  refugees. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  replace  the  restrictive  features  of  the 
omnibus  immigration  and  nationality  act  passed  in  the  82nd  Congress  with 
an  affirmative  immigration  policy.  Such  a  policy  should  welcome  increasing 
numbers  of  new  immigrants  who  wish  to  come  to  the  United  States  —  with¬ 
out  racial,  national  or  religious  discriminations  and  without  determining 
the  numbers  to  be  admitted  by  the  national  origins  quota  system.  Rather, 
admission  should  be  based  on  the  rights  of  asylum,  the  reunion  of  famil¬ 
ies,  needs  in  the  United  States,  special  needs  in  the  free  world,  and  gen¬ 
eral  rights  of  immigration.  Let  us  not  penalize  naturalized  Americans  as 
second  class  citizens,  but  assure  to  new  citizens  the  basic  rights  guar¬ 
anteed  to  our  birthright  citizens.  Our  country  should  continue  to  provide 
a  haven  for  the  oppressed.  It  should  not  prohibit  immigration  and  natural¬ 
ization  privileges  solely  because  of  conscientious  objection  to  bearing 
arms.  The  report  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Immigration  released 
in  January  1953  points  the  way  toward  a  constructive  immigration  and 
nationality  policy  worthy  of  America’s  heritage. 

2.  To  Maintain  Freedom  of  Conscience 

Friends  have  always  been  among  the  first  to  champion  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science,  and  we  believe  that  these  rights  need  to  be  safeguarded  in  cur¬ 
rent  legislation  dealing  with  immigration  and  conscription.  The  rights  of 
conscience  are  also  affected  by  administrative  acts  and  regulations  so 
that  continuing  vigilance  is  needed  for  their  preservation. 

Amnesty  should  be  extended  to  violators  of  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940.  This  would  restore  such  civil  rights  as  the  right  to 
vote  or  obtain  passports.  Such  action  would  be  in  line  with  amnesty 
granted  the  First  World  War  violators  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  the  general  amnesty  granted  prisoners  in  Japan  and  Germany  since 
the  last  war. 
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3.  To  Preserve  Civil  Liberties 

We  regard  the  preservation  and  extension  of  civil  liberties  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  common  responsibility  as  citizens.  Moreover,  we  hold  that 
individual  liberty  is  precious  in  a  free  society,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
sacrificed  in  the  name  of  national  security. 

Our  law  presupposes  certain  basic  rights  of  each  person:  the  right  to 
confront  and  cross  examine  an  accuser,  the  right  to  legal  counsel,  the 
assumption  of  innocence  before  the  low  until  proven  guilty,  protection 
from  guilt  by  association  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  individual  guilt, 
freedom  to  differ  from  the  majority,  and  protection  for  the  privacy  of  one’s 
home  and  one's  conversation  unless  authorized  by  a  particular  warrant. 
These  rights  are  today  being  violated  by  irresponsible  accusations  under 
the  shield  of  Congressional  immunity,  and  are  being  threatened  by  mass 
hysteria  and  prejudice.  This  trend  is  endangering  our  way  of  life. 

We  condemn  treason  or  spying  or  any  disloyal  act.  At  the  same  time  we 
highly  value  free  thought,  free  speech,  and  free  association.  These  are 
essential  to  the  elimination  of  error  or  wavering  loyalty.  Government  can 
deal  with  sabotage,  espionage  and  subversion,  and  judge  the  competence 
of  persons  in  government  service,  without  infringing  upon  these  basic 
rights.  Government  servants  must  be  encouraged  to  report  the  facts  as 
they  observe  them,  to  weigh  and  criticize  policies,  if  we  wish  to  know 
the  truth  however  unpopular  it  may  be;  and  to  base  national  policies  on 
reality  rather  than  prejudice  and  fancy. 

The  performance  of  government  employees  should  be  evaluated  by  the 
standard  of  their  loyal  and  conscientious  service  to  their  government  and 
to  their  country. 

President  Thomas  Jefferson  said  in  his  inaugural  address:  "And  let 
us  reflect  that,  having  banished  from  our  land  that  religious  intoler¬ 
ance  under  which  mankind  so  long  bled  and  suffered,  we  have  yet 
gained  little  if  we  countenance  a  political  intolerance  as  despotic, 
os  wicked,  as  capable  of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.  .  .If 
there  be  any  among  us  who  wish  to  dissolve  the  Union  or  to  change 
its  republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the 
safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is 
left  free  to  combat  it." 

Judge  Learned  Hand  wrote:  "Risk  for  risk,  for  myself  I  had  rather 
take  my  chance  that  some  traitors  will  escape  detection  than  spread 
abroad  a  spirit  of  general  suspicion  and  distrust,  which  accepts 
rumor  and  gossip  in  place  of  undismayed  and  unintimidated  inquiry. 

I  believe  that  that  community  is  already  in  process  of  dissolution 
where  each  man  begins  to  eye  his  neighbor  os  a  possible  enemy, 
where  non-conformity  with  the  accepted  creed,  political  as  well  as 
religious,  is  a  ma^  of  disaffection;  where  denunciation,  without 
specification  or  backing,  takes  the  place  of  evidence;  where  ortho¬ 
doxy  chokes  freedom  of  dissent;  where  faith  in  the  eventual  suprem¬ 
acy  of  reason  has  become  so  timid  that  we  dare  not  enter  our  convic¬ 
tions  in  the  open  iists  to  win  or  lose. 

"Such  fears  as  these  are  a  solvent  which  can  eat  out  the  cement  that 
binds  the  stones  together;  they  may  in  the  end  subject  us  to  a  despot¬ 
ism  as  evil  as  any  that  we  dread;  and  they  can  be  allayed  only  in  so 
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for  os  we  refuse  to  proceed  ort  suspicion,  and  trust  one  another  until 
we  hove  tangible  ground  for  misgiving.  The  mutual  confidence  on 
which  all  else  depends  can  be  maintained  only  by  an  open  mind  and 
a  brave  reliance  upon  free  discussion.” 

These  two  Americans  have  stressed  the  value  of  freedom  of  speech,  the 
right  of  political  dissent,  and  the  necessity  of  exercising  our  democratic 
processes  in  preserving  our  political  liberties.  This  American  tradition 
would  point  toward  punishing,  as  criminal,  acts  which  are  demonstrably 
criminal,  but  would  challenge  undemocratic  political  ideas  in  the  market 
place  of  ideas.  Such  an  approach  would  differentiate  between  advocacy 
of  undemocratic  ideas  and  overt  criminal  acts.  It  would  suggest  study 
and  revision  of  the  Smith  Act  of  1940,  and  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1940,  and  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950;  it  would  entail  review 
of  the  current  practices  of  Congressional  inquiries  into  subversive  ac* 
tivities;  it  would  mean  re-evaluation  of  our  current  federal,  state,  and 
local  loyalty  programs;  it  would  question  the  growing  use  of  secret  police 
methods  in  this  country. 

4.  To  Advance  Civil  Rights 

Together  with  efforts  to  promote  wise  legislation  and  defeat  legislative 
curbs  on  our  traditional  liberties  must  go  continual  education  and  per¬ 
suasion  to  develop  a  society  where  human  beings  are  accepted  on  their 
merit  and  are  not  discriminated  against  because  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin.  Toward  that  end,  we  approve  national  and  state  legisla¬ 
tion  directed  toward  the  achievement  of  civil  rights,  the  protection  of 
minorities,  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  statehood,  and  the  reform 
of  our  penal  system: 

(1)  Amend  Senate  Rule  22  so  that  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
debate,  measures  under  consideration  in  the  Senate  can  be  voted 
on  by  majority  vote,  instead  of  allowing  filibusters  as  at  present. 

This  change  is  necessary  to  insure  passage  of  adequate  civil 
rights  legislation. 

The  arbitrary  power  of  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  bottle  up 
legislation  should  also  be  curtailed.  Under  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  80th  Congress  a  committee  chairman  could  call 
up  legislation  after  three  weeks  if  reported  out  by  his  committee 
and  blocked  by  the  Rules  Committee.  We  recommend  a  similar 
provision  now. 

(2)  Abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  for  candi¬ 
dates  for  national  office. 

(3)  Declare  lynching  and  related  forms  of  mob  violence  a  federal 
crime  and  provide  enforcement  machinery. 

(4)  Prohibit  discrimination  and  segregation  based  on  race, 
color,  creed,  national  origin. 
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(5)  Provide  for  outlawing  of  public  practices  of  discrimination, 
based  on  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Full  support  should  be  given  toward  fulfillment  of 
the  pledge  given  by  President  Eisenhower  to  work  for  the  elirn* 
ination  of  every  vestige  of  segregation  in  the  nation's  capital. 

(6)  Establish  a  federal  program  for  fair  employment  practices; 
to  work  for  the  abolition  of  discrimination  in  employment,  in  the 
government  services  and  in  interstate  commerce,  based  on  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

(7)  Aid  the  American  Indians  to  take  their  places  in  the  national 
and  local  community  as  full  citizens.  We  recommend  adequate 
support  of  long  term  programs  of  rehabilitation  and  education, 
and  health  and  welfare  services  with  provision  for  full  partici> 
potion  by  the  Indians  concerned  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out 
of  the  programs,  and  with  due  provision  in  the  meantime  for 
protecting  the  Indian  tribal  lands. 

(8)  Grant  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  give  to  its 
citizens  the  right  to  vote  and  to  be  represented  in  Congress. 

(9)  Provide  Statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

(10)  Abolish  capital  punishment  and  work  for  other  needed  re¬ 
forms  in  our  penal  system. 

n.  ECONOMIC  SECURITY 

As  Friends,  we  believe  that  man  manifests  both  a  spiritual  and 
physical  nature.  In  order  to  fulfill  his  spiritual  potentialities, 
which  is  the  chief  end  of  man,  certain  basic  needs  must  be  met. 
Economic  security  can  free  man  from  the  hunger,  disease,  and 
poverty  that  bar  so  many  from  fulfillment  of  their  spiritual  na¬ 
ture. 

America's  ideal  is  political  democracy  and  economic  well-being 
for  the  richer  development  of  each  individual.  V/e  must  work 
toward  more  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  economic  realm,  for 
political  democracy  and  economic  democracy  are  both  indispens¬ 
able  in  man's  search  for  freedom  and  security. 

To  this  end  we  believe  that  the  economic  structure  of  society 
should  be  organized  so  as  to  promote  the  opportunity  for  every 
man  and  woman  to  earn  a  livelihood.  'We  believe  that  a  wider 
sharing  of  goods  and  opportunity  is  consistent  with  the  tradition¬ 
al  American  principles  of  free  enterprise  and  freedom  of  contract. 
These  objectives  justify  private  and  public  planning,  and  exer¬ 
cise  of  restraint  by  all  groups  pre-disposed  to  self-interest. 
The  local  autonomy  of  all  economic  groups  should  be  cherished 
and  preserved.  But  when  it  has  become  clear  to  the  public  that 
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the  purposes  of  any  one  group  encroach  upon  the  public  weU 
fare,  or  fail  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  larger  community, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  our  duly  elected  representatives  in 
government  to  seek  to  protect  the  interests  of  all  the  people, 
including  the  interests,  rights  and  opportunities  of  minorities. 

Thus  does  a  political  democracy  conduct  its  affairs  in  the  inter* 
ests  of  economic  and  social  justice. 

Vrithin  the  framework  of  these  underlying  principles  the  Fri,ends 
Committee  on  Kational  Legislation  reconmends  measures  seek¬ 
ing  the  just  settlement  of  labor-management  disputes,  equitable 
distribution  of  the  Nation’s  natural  resources  for  the  public  good, 
adjustment  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  including  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  inflation.  Likewise  these  principles  would  apply  to 
legislation  seeking  to  reconcile  the  perennial  dispute  over  states 
rights  versus  federal  control  in  the  areas  of  fair  employment, 
adequate  housing,  improved  medical  care,  and  aid  to  education. 

"LET  US  JOIN  TOGETHER.  .  ." 

1.  To  Core  for  Those  in  Need 

We  are  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  people  living  in  our  communities  and 
believe  individuals  and  voluntary  organizations  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  all  they  can  to  promote  their  welfare.  State  and  federal  aid  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  supplement  regional  or  local  assistance.  Funds,  however,  should 
be  controlled  and  directed  by  local  agencies  to  develop  local  initiative 
and  responsibility. 

2.  To  Aim  for  Full  Employment 

The  federal  government  should  immediately  direct  its  energies  to  basic  re¬ 
search  and  planning  toward  optimum  and  stable  employment  in  an  economy 
devoted  to  the  fulfillment  of  human  needs. 

3.  To  Provide  Adequate  Medical  Care 

In  the  field  of  health,  certain  services  call  particularly  for  public  aid. 
These  include  education  and  research,  public  health  service  and  school 
health  programs,  and  care  for  the  mentally  ill.  If  voluntary  methods  prove 
inadequate,  provision  should  be  mode  for  medical  and  hospital  benefits, 
with  safeguards  to  provide  for  the  individual’s  free  choice  of  doctors  and 
institutions. 

4.  To  Educate  Our  Young  People 

Federal  aid  to  public  schools  should  be  increased  with  supervision  to 
prevent  diversion  or  misuse  of  funds.  Federal  aid  might  come  from  gener¬ 
al  taxation  or  the  use  of  income  from  our  natural  resources  in  the  public 
domain.  The  final  determination  of  policy  and  program  in  the  schools 
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should  be  kept  in  the  control  of  local  and  state  educational  agencies  who 
are  aware  of  the  particular  needs  of  their  schools  and  students.  Federal 
aid  at  the  college  and  university  level  might  best  be  given  by  providing 
loans  or  scholarships  to  individual  students.  This  would  foster  individu¬ 
al  responsibility  and  prevent  Federal  domination  of  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

m.  PUBLIC  MORALITY 

Friends  are  not  unaware  of  the  inherent  conflict  between  their 
traditional  desire  for  temperance,  for  example,  and  their  love  for 
individual  liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience.  Though  we  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  principle  thot  government  should  not  invade  a  man's 
private  life  with  the  intent  of  regulating  personal  morals,  we  do 
believe  that  inconsiderate  personal  action  should  be  restrained 
when  it  unduly  encroaches  upon  the  larger  freedom  and  welfare 
of  the  community. 

On  the  other  hand.  Friends  wish  to  sensitize  people  to  the  need 
for  exercising  responsibility  in  public  life  commensurate  with 
that  of  private  life.  We  do  not  believe  that  private  and  public 
life  can  be  divorced  from  each  other.  Every  personal  act  has 
moral  implications  for  society.  Just  as  no  stream  can  rise  high¬ 
er  than  its  source,  so  public  morality  can  rise  no  higher  than  the 
collective  morality  of  individual  men. 

“LET  US  JOIN  TOGETHER.  .  .” 

To  Advance  Standards  of  Moral  Decency  in  Public  and  Private  Life 

We  believe  that  higher  standards  of  integrity  should  prevail  in  public  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  we  encourage  the  rooting  out  of  corruption  and  dis¬ 
honesty  not  only  in  government,  but  in  non-governmental  and  business 
organizations  as  well. 

We  support  federal  investigations  of  interstate  crime  and  gambling  and 
favor  legislation  to  eliminate  these  conditions. 

For  similar  reasons  that  most  Friends  would  support  controls  restricting 
interstate  advertising  of  poisonous  foods  and  drugs,  they  favor  legisla¬ 
tion  restricting  interstate  advertising  of  beverage  alcohol.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  question  the  wisdom  of  this  approach  lest  it  impair  basic  rights  of 
free  discussion  through  the  medium  of  advertising. 

The  above  recommendations,  subject  to  editorial  revisions,  were  approved  in 
principle  by  the  General  Committee  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Janu¬ 
ary  8,  1953,  with  some  dissent  on  certain  items. 

A  monthly  Newsletter  on  legislative  developments  in  Congress  is  sent  to  all 
contributors  of  S2  per  year  or  more. 

This  Statement  is  issued  by  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation.  It  is 
not  a  statement  by  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  whose  organization  is  not 
adapted  to  the  issuance  of  official  statements  for  the  Society  as  a  whole. 
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1952  IN  RETROSPECT 


Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 

SOME  HIGHLIGHTS 

(1)  The  House  vote  on  March  4  recommitted  UMT,  defeating  it  for  the  session. 

(2)  Support  was  given  for  the  UN,  Specialized  Agencies,  and  Technical  Assistance. 

(3)  Work  on  world  disarmament  was  intensified. 

(4)  The  struggle  over  immigration  legislation  ended  in  Senate  passage  of  the 
restrictive  McCarran  omnibus  bill. 

(5)  The  FCNL  office  was  moved  to  Capitol  Hill.  -  104  C  Street,  N.E.,  Washing¬ 
ton  2. 

(6)  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  of  Northern  California  was  established  on 
a  full-time  basis,  Bnanced  within  the  area. 


DEFEAT  OF  UMT 

The  vote  to  send  the  UMT  bill  (H.R.  5904)  back  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  March  4  by  a  vote  of  236  to  162  culminated  seven  years  of  active 
opposition  by  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation.  The  persistent  and 
determined  opposition  of  major  national  organization s~religious,  farm,  labor,  and 
educational— finally  turned  the  tide  of  public  opinion  away  from  the  policy  of 
peacetime  conscription  so  contrary  to  American  tradition. 

Citizens  from  at  least  27  states  came  to  the  FCNL  office  in  January  and 
February  for  briefing  on  the  situation  and  the  attitudes  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  in  preparation  for  legislative  interviews.  About  half  were  Friends. 
Milton  and  Freda  Hadley  and  Zoe  Mikva  formed  a  special  anti-UMT  staff  for  this 
work,  assisted  by  a  great  deal  of  volunteer  help  and  the  regular  staff. 


UN,  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES,  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  FCNL  cooperated  in  regular  meetings  of  a  Point  Four  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  was  one  of  the  sponsoring  organizations  for  a  Conference  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Economic  Development  held  April  7  to  9,  attended  by  more  than  1200  people 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  A  letter  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Mission  to 
the  U  N  supporting  the  principle  of  universality  of  membership  in  the  U  N.  Support 
was  given  actively  for  1952  and  1953  appropriations  for  the  United  Nations  Inter¬ 
national  Children’s  Emergency  Fund.  And  additional  funds  for  the  United  Nations 
for  the  technical  assistance  program  were  urged  throughout  the  year. 


CAMPAIGN  FOR  WORLD  DISARMAMENT 

Since  world  disarmament  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  achievement  of 
world  peace  and  world  order,  the  FCNL  stressed  the  necessity  of  a  sustained  pro¬ 
gram  directed  toward  that  end.  Raymond  Wilson  joined  other  individuals  in  calling 
a  one-day  conference  on  Disarmament,  held  in  Philadelphia  on  September  19.  This 
conference  recommended  holding  a  two-day  Workshop  on  World  Disarmament  in 
Washington  on  January  16-17,  1953-  The  FCNL  contributed  office  and  other  fa¬ 
cilities  to  arrange  for  the  Workshop. 


LIBERALIZING  OUR  IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION 


Rhoads  Murphey,  associate  secretary  from  February  through  July,  1932,  worked 
on  supporting  the  principles  of  the  Humph  rey-L  eh  man  Immigration  Bill  (S.  2842) 
and  on  opposing  the  McCarran-W alter  Omnibus  Immigration  Bill  (S.  2330  and  H.R, 
3678).  Iliile  the  McCarran  Bill  did  provide  for  die  naturalization  of  Japanese  in 
this  country  and  had  some  other  desirable  features,  on  die  whole  it  failed  to  ex¬ 
press  a  liberal  constructive  policy  and  was  therefore  strongly  opposed  by  the 
FCNL  as  restricdve  and  inadequate.  It  finally  passed  over  the  President’s  veto 
by  only  one  vote. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Friends  have  organized  a  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  of  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  began  operadng  on  a  full  dme  basis  in  die  summer  of  1932.  They 
expect  to  devote  about  half  time  to  nadonal  legislation,  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  FCNL,  and  the  rest  of  the  dme  to  state  legisladon.  Irving  Morrissett  was 
named  chairman  of  their  Committee,  and  Catherine  Corbett,  Execudve  Secretary, 
with  an  office  at  1830  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  Georges  and  Marjorie  Weber 
volunteered  to  serve  as  their  legisladve  representadves  at  Sacramento  to  follow 
and  report  on  developments  in  the  state  legislature.  The  area  committee  proposed 
an  111,000  budget,  and  has  been  asking  contribudng  members  to  give  $10  a  year 
or  more  to  the  work  of  the  Committee.  They  are  issuing  a  monthly  newsletter  and 
mailing  it  widi  the  FCNL  Newsletter. 

In  Southern  California,  in  cooperadon  with  the  FCNL,  Friends  late  in  1930 
established  a  Southwest  Pacific  Regional  FCNL  office  on  a  part-dme  basis,  pri¬ 
marily  to  work  against  UMT  in  Southern  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Jean 
Johnson  and  then  Stuart  Innerst  carried  on  this  work  undl  after  the  UMT  vote.  In 
1932  Roscoe  Warren,  Regional  Vice  Chairman  of  the  FCNL,  took  inidadve  in  re¬ 
organizing  the  committee  in  Southern  California,  and  in  cooperadon  with  the  FCL 
of  Northern  California  they  will  support  legisladve  acdvides  in  Sacramento. 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

An  appeal  by  three  women  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Japanese  Diet 
against  Japanese  rearmament  was  circulated,  widi  a  personal  letter,  to  about  sixty 
members  of  the  Senate.  Also  circulated  to  many  Senators  was  the  plea  from  the 
Peace  Committee  of  Japan  Yearly  Meedng.  Senator  Lehman  read  this  correspond¬ 
ence  and  diese  documents  into  die  Congressional  Record,  and  reprints  were  sent 
to  our  endre  mailing  list.  Herbert  Cosdn  tesdfied  against  the  rearmament  pro¬ 
visions  of  die  treaty  with  die  encouragement  of  the  FCNL,  basing  his  plea  in  part 
upon  the  reacdons  which  he  found  while  in  Japan  as  a  J>3  under  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions. 

Other  legislation  on  which  the  FCNL  was  acdve  included  maintaining  the 
rights  of  conscience  in  immigradon  and  odier  legisladon;  urging  funds  for  relief 
and  rehabilitadon  in  Korea  and  the  Middle  East;  and  the  use  of  revenues  from  oil¬ 
bearing  submerged  lands  for  aid  to  educadon. 


VISITORS 


visitors  to  Washington  for  whom  legisladve  or  other  governmental  interviews 
were  arranged  included  six  Bridsh  Friends— Lucy  Bum  and  William  E.  Sewell  who 


have  lived  in  Qiina;  Horace  Alexander,  an  intimate  friend  of  Gandhi,  who  has 
spent  much  time  in  India;  Kathleen  Lonsdale  and  Gerald  Bailey  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  British  Quaker  Mission  to  Moscow  in  August,  1951,  die  latter  a  member 
of  the  Quaker  U  N  team  for  the  last  three  General  Assemblies;  Colin  Bell,  from  the 
Geneva  Friends  Center  who  stopped  in  Washington  on  his  way  to  participate  in 
eleven  Quaker  Institutes.  Muriel  Lester  of  England,  Georges  VeUen  of  France, 
Reginald  Sorenson,  Member  of  Padiament  and  President  of  the  British  Nadonal 
Peace  Council,  and  E.  Stanley  Jones,  churchman,  missionary  and  author,  were 
others  for  whom  the  FCNL  helped  set  up  schedules  in  Washington. 

SEMINARS,  CONFERENCES  AND  YEARLY  MEETINGS 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  held  11  seminars  in  Washington  in 
1952,  whose  programs  were  set  up  in  consultation  with  the  FCNL,  and  in  many  of 
which  FCNL  staff  participated.  The  FCNL  cooperated  in  organizing  the  Inter- 
denominadonal  Churchmen’s  Seminar,  March  10-14,  1952,  and  staff  members  took 
part  in  Washington  Seminars  arranged  by  the  Brethren,  Methodists  and  Bapdsts. 

Reports  on  the  FCNL  were  given  at  nineteen  Yeariy  Meedngs  and  the  Cape 
May  Conference  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  staff  or  committee  members,  or 
others;  Rhoads  Murphey,  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Jeanette  Hadley,  Robert  C.  Gnegy, 
Wiimer  A.  Cooper,  Joseph  R.  Karsner,  or  William  Reagan. 

TESTIMONY  BEFORE  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 

January  28  —  Harold  Evans,  statement  in  opposition  to  UMT,  read  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  by  E.  Raymond  Wilson 
January  30  —  Nina  R.  Ashton,  before  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee,  on  S.  2444,  to  prohibit  wine  and  beer  advertising  (for  the  FCNL  and 
Board  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns,  Five  Years  Meeting). 

February  7  —  Rhoads  Murphey,  before  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  sup¬ 
porting  an  amendment  to  S.J.  Res,  20  on  the  use  of  royalties  from  the  nation’s 
undersea  oil  for  aid  to  education  in  the  states. 

Februaiy  14  —  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  before  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  UMT. 

February  29  —  David  E.  Henley,  before  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Labor,  on  recommendations 
for  legislation  on  migrant  labor. 

June  2  —  Rhoads  Murphey,  before  House  Judiciary  Committee,  in  qualified  support  of 

the  Celler  Bill  to  admit  300,000  more  immigrants  to  the  United  States. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

On  activities  involving  consultation  and  common  action,  the  FCNL  seeks  to 
play  its  part.  This  has  included  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Joint  Religious  Staff, 
made  up  of  Washington  representatives  of  Protestant  agencies  dealing  widi  legis¬ 
lation;  the  National  Civil  Liberties  Clearing  House  -  in  March  Raymond  Wilson 
completed  three  years  as  chairman;  the  Consultative  Peace  Council,  which  seeks 
to  coordinate  activities  of  pacifist  organizations;  the  Point  Four  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  took  the  initiative  for  the  Conference  on  International  Economic 
Development  in  April;  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  on  peace,  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  Friends  peace  testimony  or  problems  of  the  conscientious  objector. 
A  Voting  Record  of  the  82nd  Congress  was  prepared  jointly  by  die  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Brethren,  Disciples,  Congregadonalists,  Bapdsts,  and  Friends,  and 
70,000  copies  distributed. 

SUMMER  TRIP 

The  ezecudve  secretary  was  enabled,  by  die  cooperation  of  die  AFSC  leader¬ 
ship  training  program,  to  visit  England,  Holland,  France,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Switzeriand  and  Austria  to  study  polidcal  and  economic  developments,  to  visit 
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Quaker  Centers  and  AFSC  projects.  He  participated  in  the  Friends  World  Confe^ 
ence  at  Oxford,  in  a  weekend  conference  arranged  by  Danish  Friends,  and  in  inte^ 
national  service  seminars  at  Berlin,  Germany,  and  at  Klosters,  Switzerland. 

FINANCES 

Cash  receipts  for  the  Bscal  year  ending  September  30,  1952  were  153,174.84; 
gross  disbursements,  including  $4000  for  office  machinery,  were  $57,977.39.  The 
Bscal  year-end  balance  on  September  30  was  $3,608.49.  With  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  ensuing  three-month  period  of  1952,  the  calendar  year-end  ope^ 
adng  balance  was  $2,151.09. 

During  the  18  months  since  June  1951  the  Friends  Meeting  of  Washington  re¬ 
ceived  in  contributions  for  the  Capitol  Hill  Property  ofBces  a  total  of  $17,435.61, 
with  about  $2000  sdll  needed  for  remodeling  to  put  the  building  in  complete  repair. 

THE  FCNL  OFFICES  ON  CAPITOL  HILL 

After  long  delay,  difBculties  were  Bnally  overcome  and  the  remodeling  largely 
accomplished  on  the  property  purchased  by  the  Friends  Meedng  of  Washington  widi 
funds  raised  for  that  purpose.  The  building  was  opened  in  September,  1952  for 
offices  for  the  Community  Reladons  and  Seminar  programs  of  the  Amencan  Fdends 
Service  Committee  and  the  legisladve  work  of  the  FCNL,  as  well  as  the  Washing¬ 
ton  OfBce  of  die  Board  of  Chrisdan  Educadon  of  the  Presbytedan  Church,  U.S.A. 

Finance  records  have  been  transferred  to  new  Diebold  Cardineer  Bles  and  a 
mululith  and  other  new  equipment  purchased.  An  average  of  8000  copies  of  the 
Washington  Newsletter  have  been  printed  and  distributed  each  mondi,  using  this 
equipment. 

STAFF 

At  the  close  of  December  1952  the  FCNL  'staff  included  E.  Raymond  Wilson, 
Wilmer  A.  Cooper,  Jeanette  Hadley,  Alice  Stout,  Marilyn  Joslin,  Betty  Ann  Hersh¬ 
berger,  Robert  C.  Gnegy,  Berry  and  Henry  Schilling,  and  David  B.  Brown. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

Such  a  brief  and  factual  summary  as  this  cannot  portray  adequately  the  interest 
developing  within  and  without  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  part  our  Government 
ought  to  play  in  peace,  in  healing  and  reconcilia  don,  in  setting  an  example  of 
freedom  and  jusdce  at  home.  Nor  does  it  convey  the  sacrificial  giving  of  hundreds 
of  people  in  money,  in  time,  in  thought,  or  in  acdon.  The  Friends  Committee  on 
Nadonal  Legisladon  is  a  nadonal  movement  toward  responsible  Chrisdan  cidzen- 
ship,  and  the  office  and  staff  exist  to  serve  and  assist  concerned  individuals  and 
groups  across  the  country  in  undertaking  intelligent  and  appropriate  acdon. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  —  Looking  ahead  to  die  tendi  year  of  the  Committee’s 
acdvides,  plans  are  already  under  way  for  a  Nadonal  Conference  on  the  FCNL  to 
be  held  in  Washington  June  13  to  16,  1953,  to  assess  experience  gained  and  to 
look  at  opportunides  of  the  next  decade.  A  representative  delegation  is  urged  to 
come  from  every  Yearly  Meedng  so  that  this  conference  can  draw  upon  the  con¬ 
cerns  and  experiences  of  all  Friends  in  the  United  States. 

YOU  AND  THE  COMMITTEE  —  1953  ought  to  register  real  advance  in  acquaint-j 
ance  with  members  of  Congress;  greater  efforts  toward  disarmament;  more  humane 
immigration  legisladon;  continued  work  for  armistice  in  Korea,  for  revision  of  the 
U  N  Charter,  and  for  development  of  die  U  N;  advance  in  recognition  of  rights  ol 
conscience,  in  upholding  basic  civil  liberties,  in  improved  race  relations,  and  in 


helping  peoples  of  the  world  help  themselves. 

Friends  and  others  interested  in  the  application  of  religious  principles  to  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  especially  in  the  Beld  of  legislation,  are  invited  to  join  in 
planning,  working  on,  and  Bnancing  this  common  endeavor. 

Friends  Committee  on  Notional  Legislation  E.  Roymond  Wilson, 

104  C  Street,  N.E.,  Washington  2,  D. C.  Executive  Secretor 

January  8,  1953  (Revised 
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United  States 
of  America 


(Eongrcssional  Uecord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  8^^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


A  Better  Life  Through  Point  4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

OF  NEW  JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  14.  1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
headline  “Point  4  promotes  a  better  life 
in  35  nations,”  the  New  York  Times  of 
Monday,  January  12, 1953,  has  presented 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  workings 
of  the  technical  assistance  program  in 
countries  around  the  world.  I  wish  to 
include  the  text  of  the  New  York  Times 
report. 

Analyzing  the  reports  of  correspond¬ 
ents  from  the  nations  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  on  the  effectiveness  of  point  4,  Mr. 
Will  Lissner,  staff  writer  for  the  New 
York  Times,  makes  this  observation: 

In  less  than  30  months  the  program,  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  few  thousand  United  States  tech¬ 
nicians  in  collaboration  with  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  technicians  from  the  benehted 
countries,  has  relieved  famine  measurably  in 
specific  places,  reduced  the  incidence  of  dis¬ 
eases  that  kept  many  areas  poverty  stricken 
and  set  many  nations  on  the  path  of  rising 
living  standards,  by  their  own  efforts  and 
through  their  own  nationals. 

The  cost  of  point  4  during  two  fiscal 
years  is  estimated  by  the  Times  as  $276,- 
614,433.  Beneficiary  nations  made  con¬ 
tributions  of  $188,835,000,  by  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate.  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  costs  are  weighed  against  results, 
the  point  4  program  must  be  evaluated 
as  one  of  our  most  effective  foreign  policy 
measures  of  the  post-World  War  II  years. 
No  other  measure  has  struck  so  tellingly 
at  the  root  causes  of  unrest — hunger, 
I  poverty,  and  disease,  and  the  cost  of  the 
program  is  modest  by  comparison  with 
our  mighty  expenditures  for  arms.  I  add 
the  sincere  hope  that  this  House  will  see 
fit  to  continue  and  expand  the  point  4 
program  during  the  coming  year. 
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Point  4  Promotes  Better  Life  in  35  Nations, 
Survey  Finds — American  Experts  Battuns 
Ignorance  and  Disease  in  Joint  Projects 
(By  Will  Lissner) 

A  15,000-acre  desert  west  of  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  Is  being  recovered  for  forage  by  the 
starving  fiocks  of  Bedouins.  Ecuador’s  po¬ 
tato  crop,  a  main  food  crop,  has  been  in¬ 
creased  sixfold.  El  Salvador’s  corn  crop  has 
been  expanded  fourfold. 

Shepherds  in  Libya  are  getting  5  cents  a 
pound  more  for  their  wool.  Tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  landless  farmers  In  Egypt,  Iraq, 
India,  and  Pakistan  are  getting  self-support¬ 
ing  farms  and  homes  of  their  own.  Panama 
may  soon  be  self-sufficient  in  rice. 

All  this,  and  much  more  In  the  way  of 
home-produced  food  and  goods,  is  being 
achieved,  by  tested  Yankee  know-how,  in 
35  underdevelop>ed  countries  among  poor  pe- 
ple  with  average  incomes  of  $50  to  $150  a  year 
under  the  United  States  program  of  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation,  colloquially  called  all  over 
the  world  point  4. 

A  survey  and  appraisal  of  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram  in  action  has  just  been  completed  by 
correspondents  of  the  New  York  ’Times  in 
the  countries  in  which  it  operates.  ’They 
saw  the  crops,  the  dams,  the  schools.  Tliey 
checked  the  claims.  They  asked  friend  and 
critic  whether  there  was  waste,  inefficiency, 
graft,  bureaucracy.  ’They  sought  out  its 
shortcomings.  These  are  their  findings,  di¬ 
rect  from  the  field. 

The  bold  new  program  is  a  little  more  than 
2  years  old,  but  It  builds  on  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  Latin  America.  Under  It  the  United 
States  freely  shares  its  preeminence  in  agri¬ 
cultural,  industrial,  and  scientific  techniques 
with  the  less  developed  countries  and  Joins 
with  other  developed  countries  in  fostering 
capital  investment  in  those  areas. 

In  less  than  30  months  the  program,  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  few  thousand  United  States  tech¬ 
nicians  in  collaboration  with  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  technicians  from  the  benefited 
countries,  has  relieved  famine  measurably  in 
specific  places,  reduced  the  incidence  of  di¬ 
seases  that  keep  many  areas  poverty 
stricken  and  set  many  nations  on  the  path 
of  rising  living  standards,  by  their  own  ef¬ 
forts  and  through  their  own  nationals. 

Chimbote,  Peru,  once  a  pesthole  of  malaria, 
is  almost  completely  free  of  it.  ’The  Inci¬ 
dence  of  malaria  in  the  Shan  states  of 


Burma  has  been  cut  from  50  to  10  percent. 

A  typhus  epidemic  was  checked  and  the  di¬ 
sease  stamped  out  in  Bukan,  Iran.  In  the 
jungles  of  Burma  the  scourge  of  tuberculo¬ 
sis  is  being  brought  under  control. 

The  achievements  will  multiply.  School 
systems  emphasizing  vocational  and  tech¬ 
nical  training  have  been  put  into  operation 
in  various  countries  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  A  monetary, 
fiscal,  and  banking  system  was  introduced 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  Schools  of  medicine,  nurs¬ 
ing,  and  public  health,  set  up  in  a  number 
of  countries,  already  are  being  operated  in 
several  by  competent  trained  nationals. 

The  program  is  neither  a  charity  nor  a 
give-away  program.  Most  cooperating  gov¬ 
ernments  match  or  exceed  the  United  States 
contribution.  The  projects  are  run  at  first 
jointly  by  the  United  States  and  the  co¬ 
operating  government.  ’This  assures  that 
United  States  funds,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
cooperating  government,  are  safeguarded. 

United  States  aid  is  limited  in  amount 
and  time.  As  soon  as  nationals  have  been 
trained  to  the  point  of  competence,  the  co¬ 
operating  government  takes  over  the  project 
and  United  States  assistance  ends.  The 
United  States  personnel,  whether  1  man  or 
woman  or  10,  starts  from  the  beginning  to 
work  Itself  out  of  a  job. 

By  next  June  30,  some  2,445  United  States 
technicians  will  be  on  assignment,  or  will 
have  completed  assignments,  in  35  countries. 
Many  are  top-filght  scientists  or  adminis¬ 
trators  taken  from  their  laboratories  or 
desks  for  brief  periods  at  great  personal 
sacrifice. 

’Thirty-four  of  those  countries  will  have 
sent  2,862  of  their  most  promising  young 
specialists  abroad,  mostly  to  the  United 
States,  as  trainees  for  postgraduate  training 
in  their  specialties.  ’They,  and  the  techni¬ 
cians  they  train  in  turn,  take  over  from  the 
Americans. 

The  story  is  not  without  its  tales  of 
heroism.  One  American  was  shot  and  killed 
by  bandits  in  the  jungles  of  Burma,  while 
working  on  a  geological  survey.  Hundreds 
risk  their  lives  in  pestilence -ridden  jungles 
or  their  health  in  the  rarefied  air  of  the 
Peruvian  altiplano. 

Crews  of  Panamanian  and  American  pub¬ 
lic  health  workers  are  risking  violence  at 
this  moment  at  the  hands  of  primitive  In- 
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dlans,  seeking  to  conquer  tuberculosis  In  the 
wild  Darien  Jungles  ot  the  Isthmus. 

The  record  high  lights  shortcomings  as 
well  as  achievements.  On  the  credit  side: 

Budgetary  control  is  strict,  spending  tight- 
fisted  but  adequate.  No  scandals  in  the 
handling  of  funds  were  reported.  Funds 
are  stretched,  because  the  local  contributions 
often  are  a  heavy  burden  bn  the  cooperating 
governments. 

Projects  generally  are  restricted  to  self- 
liquidating  action  programs  yielding  a  serv¬ 
ice  the  local  government  has  the  means  to 
carry  on.  Quick  but  substantial  results  are 
sought  by  solutions  adapted  to  local  limi¬ 
tations. 

Projects  given  priority  are  those  that  help 
the  cooperating  country  to  help  Itself.  Solid 
foundations  are  being  laid  for  self-develop¬ 
ment  in  countries  cooperating  fully. 

Substantial  coordination  has  been  achieved 
between  the  programs  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies,  the  British  Commonwealth,  France, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  Switzerland. 
Overlapping  of  the  point  4  and  United 
Nations  programs  was  charged  in  only  one 
country  and  found  there  to  arise  from  the 
Ignorance  of  the  critic.  Cooperation  among 
technical  experts  in  the  field  is  good. 

Relations  between  United  States  tech¬ 
nicians  and  their  local  counterparts  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  even  in  countries  racked  with  anti- 
Americanism.  In  a  few  Far  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  habits  of  the  Americans  are  resented 
as  high  living,  but  no  complaint  is  made 
about  the  technicians’  personal  conduct. 

Most  governments  commented  that  they 
were  impressed  with  the  high  quality  of  the 
American  experts.  Only  one  government 
complained  that  the  experts  were  of  low 
quality;  no  evidence  was  found  to  support 
the  complaint. 

The  American  experts  invariably  adapt 
their  techniques  to  local  circumstances.  No 
evidence  was  found  to  support  the  assertion 
of  one  United  Nations  delegate  that  point  4 
experts  used  techniques  too  advanced  for  his 
country.  They  do  insist,  however,  that  proj¬ 
ects  be  designed  to  yield  substantial  practi¬ 
cal  results  and  that  training  must  aim  at  a 
minimum  standard  of  competence,  which 
apparently  led  to  this  misunderstanding. 
United  States  experts  want  their  money’s 
worth. 

In  most  countries  the  policy  of  "set  it  up, 
show  ’em  how  to  run  it,  then  go  home”  is 
enthusiastically  appreciated.  Only  in  a  few 
Middle  Eastern  states  is  it  an  occasion  for 
criticism. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

The  program  in  action  has  disarmed  hos¬ 
tile  propagandists  in  all  but  three  countries. 
Even  the  Communists  hesitate  to  attack  it 
because  attacks  bring  out  sincere  defenses 
by  nationals  which  become,  in  effect,  pro- 
American  propaganda.  The  Russians  criti¬ 
cize  the  program  gingerly  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions;  a  Soviet  suggestion  that  it  "might”  be 
disguised  imperialism  yielded  heated  denun¬ 
ciations  from  more  than  a  score  of  delegates, 
some  of  them  anti-American. 

Point  4  operates  in  a  goldfish  bowl.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  United  Nations,  its 
status  reports  are  not  classified.  Missions 
freely  admit  mistakes,  welcome  inquiring 
visitors,  deflate  local  claims,  render  objective 
accounts.  A  consciovisness  that  the  real  boss 
is  the  American  taxpayer  pervades  the  oper¬ 
ation.  Congressional  supervision  in  the  field 
is  good. 

Control  by  the  ambassador  or  minister  on 
the  scene  has  worked  well.  In  only  one  in¬ 
stance,  in  Lebanon,  did  the  technicians  be¬ 
come  involved  in  local  situations.  In  only 
one  instance,  in  Latin  America,  did  a  diplo¬ 
matic  representative  hamper  the  program. 
The  offender  is  generally  considered  in- 
comp)etent. 

On  the  debit  side: 

Because  of  the  strict  budgetary  control 
basic  decisions  are  delayed,  sometimes  as 
much  as  4  months.  Speedier  action  should 
be  sought,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  control. 

In  three  countries — Indonesia,  Lebanon, 
and  Ethiopia — ^point  4  has  gone  ahead  with 
programs  with  less  than  the  necessary  mini¬ 
mum  of  local  cooperation.  This  is  probably 
justified  under  Ethiopian  conditions. 
Whether  the  program  in  Indonesia  or  Leba¬ 
non  should  be  continued  is  purely  a  political, 
not  an  economic  question  and  should  be 
decided  by  the  head  of  the  diplomatic 
mission. 

Regional  coordination  of  development  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  sought  short  of  inteifcrence 
in  local  affairs.  It  has  been  achieved  in  only 
one  area,  discussed  favorably  in  two  others. 
It  would  head  off  wasteful  efforts  to  achieve 
needless  self-suflaciency.  It  mxist  be  achieved 
before  countries  acquire  vested  Interests. 

’The  point  4  program  needs  to  be  geared 
more  closely  to  private  Investment,  by  na¬ 
tionals  in  countries  emerging  from  colonial 
exploitation  and  with  a  sorry  experience  with 
foreign  Interests,  by  nationals  and  foreign 
investors  in  others.  Even  oil-rich  govern¬ 
ments  cannot  do  the  job  private  investors 
can  do.  Private  investment  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  today  is  probably  at  the  level  of  $1,000,- 


000,000  a  year.  Given  a  favorable  climate — 
which  can  only  be  created  by  the  laws  and 
practices  of  the  individual  country  and  by 
enlisting  firm  public  support  for  the  security 
of  property  rights — the  level  could  rise  to 
$10,000,000,000  a  year,  including  $4,000,000,- 
000  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico,  $1,000,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000  from 
Europe,  and  $4,000,000,000  from  nationals. 
’This  is  no  reflection  on  point  4’s  adminis¬ 
trators,  who  are  aware  of  the  problem. 
When  the  program  was  undertaken,  financial 
circles  believed  Investment  would  be  stimu¬ 
lated  by  Insured  guaranties.  Recent  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  them  that  the  only  worth¬ 
while  guaranty  is  the  climate  of  the  recipient 
country. 

Point  4  is  involved  in  a  forced-lending  ex¬ 
periment  in  Brazil.  Such  inconsistencies 
should  be  avoided  by  a  blanket  policy  state¬ 
ment.  The  experiment  is  certain  to  dry  up 
more  investment  than  it  creates. 

Point  4’s  record  in  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  and  land  reform  is  outstanding.  But 
United  States  spokesmen  should  not  merely 
shy  away  from  efforts  by  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  to  get  financial  help  for  in- 
denmifying  landowners.  They  should  make 
clear  that  the  American  taxpayer  will  not 
give  a  dollar  to  ball  out  a  land-speculating 
class.  Compensation  for  landowners  is 
purely  a  domestic  affair;  the  only  United 
States  interest  is  that  in  the  few  cases  where 
its  citizens  may  be  involved,  they  receive 
equal  treatment  whatever  that  might  be. 
with  nationals. 

Efforts  to  get  international  development 
funds  with  looser  standards  than  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment  have  been  properly  opposed  by 
United  States  spokesmen  as  unworkable. 
’They  should  also  make  clear,  however,  that 
workable  schemes  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  subsidiary  to  steps  that  achieve  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  flow  of  private  Investment. 

The  United  Nations  does  a  better  job  than 
point  4  of  sharing  experience  among  techni¬ 
cians,  through  its  publications  program. 
Point  4  might  well  develop  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams  with  American  learned  societies  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  field.  Experi¬ 
ments  in  diffusing  technical  development  in¬ 
formation  through  professional  societies  have 
been  highly  successful. 

Point  4’s  shortcomings,  in  the  view  of  the 
correspondents,  are  vastly  overshadowed  by 
its  achievements.  In  most  countries,  gov¬ 
ernments  and  peoples  are  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  program  and  the  way  it  is 
being  carried  out. 
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FFtlZKDS  COmTTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISUTION 
^3roh  3 1  1953 

>  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  SHEET 

Hearings  on  two  inportant  issues  before  the  Senate  and  the  House  are  concluding  this  week* 

The  March  Washington  Newsletter  No*  110  will  give  further  infomationj  however,  it  is 
n^jortant  that  you  write  to  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  now  if  you  are  concerned  with 
ither  issue. 

THE  OIL  FOR  EDUCATION  ALENDMENT  TO  THE  ANDERSON  BILL 

j 

Senator  Anderson  (Dem. ,N.M. )  has  introduced  a  bill  confirming  the  title  of  the  States  to 
lands  underlying  inland  navigable  waters  within  State  boundaries,  but  asserting  the  title  of 
ihe  federal  government  to  the  submerged  lands  beyond  the  ”tidelands”.  His  bill  (S.  10?) 
[\irther  provides  that  37-5  per  cent  of  the  revenue  from  oil  and  gas  resources  within  the 
hree-mile  limit  should  go  to  the  States,  while  the  other  62*5  per  cent,  as  well  as  all 
revenue  from  resources  beyond  the  three-mile  limit,  will  accrue  to  the  federal  government* 
’See  Washington  Newsletter  No*  108  for  further  discussion  of  this  bill*) 

Senator  Lister  Hill  (Dem. , Ala*),  along  with  twenty-two  other  Senators,  has  reintroduced 
iis  **0il  for  Education**  Amendment,  to  the  Anderson  Bill.  Samuel  Levering,  a  Vice-Chairman 
)f  the  FCNL,  testified  on  behalf  of  the  FCNL  at  the  hearings  on  this  amendment  to  the 
Inderson  Bill  on  February  23rd.  He  stressed  the  acute  deficiencies  of  education  in  his  own 
itate  (Virginia),  and  made  a  plea  for  using  the  revenues  from  the  submerged  oil  resources 
:.o  meet  our  country's  educational  needs.  Other  witnesses  at  the  hearings  made  very  clear 
:he  pressing  needs  of  education  throughout  the  country.  Dr.  John  K.  Norton  of  Columbia 
characterized  this  country's  facilities  as  a  "50  per  cent  educational  system." 

-eople  are  gradually  becoming  aware  of  our  educational  needs,  and  the  great  possibilities 


pened  if  these  resources  were  to  be  devoted  to  those  needs.  It  is  important  that  this 


wareness  be  made  known  to  Congress.  The  whole  issue  of  0T.Vnership  of  submerged  lands  will 


-e  coming  to  the  floor  of  both  houses  soon.  If  you  are  concerned  that  the  income  from  these 


esources  should  be  used  to  aid  in  the  education  of  America's  children,  write  to;your 


enators  and  Congressmen  now. 

THE  BRICKER  RESOLUTION:  LIMITATION  OF  TREATY  POWER 

he  Bricker  Resolution  (S.J.Res.l),  sponsored  by  62  Senators,  proposes  a  Constitutional 
endment  "relative  to  the  making  of  treaties  and  executive  agreements."  It  specifies, 
mong  other  things,  that  portions  of  treaties  which  abridge  Constitutional  lights  shall  not 
e  in  effect;  that  no  treaty  shall  give  an  international  body  supervisory  powers  over  United 
tates  citizens;  that  a  treaty  shall  only  become  effective  as  internal  law  after  Congressional 
ction;  that  executive  agreements  are  subject  to  limitations  imposed  on  treaties*  In  order  for 
his  resolution  to  become  law,  should  it  pass  Congress,  it  must  be  ratified  by  36  States. 

he  Bricker  Resolution  would  not  only  limit  the  executive  powers  of  the  government  in  favor 


f  handing  those  powers  over  to  the  slower  and  more  cumbersome  processes  of  congressional 
ction,  but  it  is  in  fact  an  expression  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  democratic  process* 


nder  the  present  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  no  President  can  negotiate  and  put  into 
ffect  a  treaty  without  the  consent  of  a  2/3  vote  of  the  Senate.  This  should  be  ample  safe- 
uard  against  hasty  Presidential  action. 

t  the  Conference  of  the  American  Association  of  the  United  Nations  in  Washington,  March  l-3> 
nibassador  Benjamin  Cohen,  former  U.S*  representative  on  the  U  N  Disarmaioent  Commission,  said 
bat  the  Bricker  Amendment  would  bar  any  effective  disarmament  orograim,  if  and  when  negotia- 


-ons  are  renewed.  He  suggested  that  our  government  must  not  only  be  in  a  position  to  negotiate 
thout  having  its  hands  tied  by  a  crippling  amendment  to  our  treaty-making  powers,  but  no 
^‘fective  inspection  program  for  disarmament  could  be  undertaken  if  the  Amendment  becomes  law* 

^though  there  are  some  good  aspects  of  this  Resolution,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
5t  effect,  if  it  became  law,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  U  N  and  the  preservation  of  peace* 

•  you  are  concerned  about  the  Bricker  Resolution,  write  to  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  now* 


